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WAGES COUNCILS ACT 1959 



Appointment of a Commission of Inquiry 

WHEREAS the Minister of Labour is considering whether he should exercise 
his powers under Section 4 of the Wages Councils Act 1959 to abolish the 
Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council (Great Britain) or the Brush and Broom 
Wages Council (Great Britain) or both of them. 

NOW THEREFORE the Minister in pursuance of the powers conferred upon 
him by Sections 6 and 9 of, and the Fourth Schedule to, the said Act and 
after consultation with organisations representing employers and workers 
respectively in accordance with paragraph 3 of the said Fourth Schedule, 
hereby appoints the following persons to be members of a commission of 
inquiry : — ■ 

(a) Persons chosen as being independent persons : — 

Professor Archibald Duncan Campbell, M.A. 

Mr. John Stewart Wordie, M.A., LL.B. 

Dr. Winifred Elizabeth Cavenagh, J.P. 

( b ) Persons chosen to represent employers : — 

Mr. Edgar Montague Amphlett, C.B.E., M.C. 

Mr. Selkirk Chapman, C.B.E. 

(c) Persons chosen to represent employed persons : — 

Mr. William Ernest Haynes 

Mr. Leonard Sharp, M.B.E., J.P. 

AND the Minister further appoints Professor A. D. Campbell to be 
chairman of the said commission and Mr. J. S. Wordie to act as deputy 
chairman in the absence of the chairman ; 

AND the Minister in pursuance of the provisions of the said Section 6 
hereby refers to the said commission the questions whether either or both of 
Ihe said Wages Councils should be abolished. 

Dated this 19th day of September 1966. 

D. C. Barnes, 
Secretary, 

Ministry of Labour. 
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The Right Honourable 

The Minister or Labour 



Sir, 

On 19th September, 1966, we were appointed under the Wages Councils 
Act 1959, to be! members of a Commission of Inquiry to report on the 
questions whether either the Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council (Great 
Britain) or the Brush and Broom Wages Council (Great Britain) or both of 
the said Wages Councils should be abolished. 

We now have the honour to submit to you the following Report. 

Introductory 

1. Notice of our intention to make this Inquiry was published in the 
London and Edinburgh Gazettes on 15th November, 1966, and a copy of 
that Notice was sent to organisations likely to be interested in the Inquiry. 
We met in London on five occasions and heard oral evidence on two days. 
A list of organisations and persons who have given oral or written evidence 
in the course of our inquiry is given in Appendix I to the Report. 

HISTORICAL 

The Origins of the Wages Councils 

2. The Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council (Great Britain) was originally 
established as the Hair, Bass and Fibre Trade Board (Great Britain) in 1920 
under the Trade Boards Acts of 1909 and 1918. The Brush and Broom 
Wages Council (Great Britain) was originally established as the Brush and 
Broom Trade Board (Great Britain) in 1919. 

3. Both Trade Boards became Wages Councils under the Wages Councils 
Act, 1945, covering the same fields as before. The Wages Councils Acts, 
1945 and 1948 and the provisions of the Terms and Conditions of Employ- 
ment Act, 1959, which related to Wages Councils were consolidated in and 
repealed by the Wages Councils Act, 1959. 

The Scope of the Wages Councils 

4. The scope of the two Wages Councils is set out in Appendix II to this 
Report. The scope of the Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council was varied 
from 5th May, 1964 by an order made by the Minister of Labour which 
excluded workers employed in Great Britain in the drafting, dressing or 
mixing of hair or fibre preparatory to the curling of hair or fibre or of mixed 
hair and fibre, and the curling of hair or fibre or of mixed hair and fibre, 
and all preparatory, finishing, warehousing or packing operations incidental 
to or appertaining to all or any of those processes. The variation order was 
made following a joint application to the Minister by both sides of the 
National Conciliation Board for the Upholstery, Bedding and Other Fillings 
Materials Manufacturing Trades of Great Britain for the exclusion of the 
workers concerned from the field of operation of the Wages Council. A 
voluntary agreement had been operated for some years through the National 
Conciliation Board and it was considered that that voluntary machinery 
was adequate for the effective regulation of wages and conditions in respect 
of the workers covered by the order. The scope of the Brush and Broom 
Wages Council is the same as that of the earlier Trade Board. 

Constitution of the Wages Councils 

5. The Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council consists of three Independent 
Members, four employers’ representatives and four workers’ representatives. 
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6. All nominations to the employers’ side of the Hair, Bass and Fibre 
Wages Council are obtained from the Hair Manufacturers’ Association and 
all nominations to the workers’ side are from the National Society of Brush- 
makers. 

7. The Brush and Broom Wages Council consists of three Independent 
Members, fourteen employers’ representatives and fourteen workers’ repre- 
sentatives. 

8. All nominations to the employers’ side of the Brush and Broom Wages 
Council are obtained from the British Brush Manufacturers’. Association. 
The nominations for the workers’ side are from the National Society of Brush- 
makers (13) and the National League of the Blind of Great Britain and 
Ireland (1). 

The Structure of the Industries 

9. Statistics based on the records of the Wages Inspectorate were supplied 
to us by the Ministry of Labour to show the structure of the two industries. 
The statistics did not include small establishments operating without em- 
ployees, since these establishments are outside the scope of the Wages 
Councils. 

10. The statistics show that the number of establishments covered by the 
Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council was 24 at 1st October, 1966. There 
are believed to be about 500 workers employed within the scope of the 
Wages Council. 

11. The Ministry of Labour records show that the number of establish- 
ments covered by the Brush and Broom Wages Council was 338 at 1st 
October, 1966. Inspections of wages records during the five years up to and 
including 1965 give an estimated total of 9,500 workers including home- 
workers within the scope of this Wages Council. The proportion of establish- 
ments covered by annual inspections is too small to enable a reliable estimate 
of the number of workers covered in a particular year to be made but, at 31st 
March, 1966, the total included 707 blind workers and 25 blind trainees 
employed on brush making in workshops for the blind. 

12. According to the statistical information, there were, in 1966, in the 
hair, bass and fibre industry, six establishments employing from 1 to 5 
workers in each establishment and ten establishments each employing between 
6 and 20 workers. A further six establishments, each employing between 21 
'and 50 workers, and two establishments, each employing more than 50 
workers, together employed about 70 per cent, of the total number of workers 
in scope in the industry. 

13. The statistics also show that, in 1966, in the brush and broom manu- 
facturing industry, there were more than 100 establishments employing from 
1 to 5 workers in each establishment and about 100 establishments each 
employing between 6 and 20 workers. There were about 50 establishments, 
each employing between 21 and 50 workers, and more than 20 establish- 
ments, each employing between 51 and 100 workers. About 20 other estab- 
lishments, which each employ more than 100 workers, together employ 
approximately 40 per cent, of the total number of workers in scope in the 
industry. The establishments which employ between 21 and 50 workers, 
together employ about 15 per cent, of the workers in the trade and a further 
15 per cent, is employed by establishments which each employ between 51 
and 100 workers. 
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14. The main employers’ and workers’ organisations in these industries are 
those named in paragraphs 6 and 8. The General and Municipal Workers’ 
Union, the Transport and General Workers’ Union and the Amalgamated 
Society o ( Wood-cutting Machinists are also believed to have some member- 
ship within the brush and broom industry. 

Circumstances prior to the Appointment o£ the Commission o£ Inquiry 

15. At various times from 1960, the National Society of Brushmakers 
approached the Ministry of Labour and the employers’ associations, concern- 
ing the abolition of the Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council and of the Brush 
and Broom Wages Council. The Society considered that its membership in 
both industries was sufficient to ensure its ability to enforce any voluntary 
agreement throughout both industries and its attempts to secure the abolition 
of the Councils were supported by the other trade unions concerned. The 
Society opposed suggestions that the two Wages Councils should be amalga- 
mated. 

16. The Hair Manufacturers’ Association opposed the abolition of the 
Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council but with the proviso that a majority 
of their members would accept a merger of the two Wages Councils as a 
course less objectionable than total abolition. Difficulties which might arise 
from their position as suppliers to the brush and broom trade were not re- 
garded by them as sufficiently serious to rule out the possibility of a merger. 
Their opposition to abolition was based on a belief that the wages council 
system had resulted in an orderly regulation of wages and conditions and 
that it was a better instrument of the Government’s incomes policy than 
regulation by voluntary agreements. In their view, the diversity of trades 
within the industry covered by their small membership coupled with the wide 
geographical location of factories would make negotiation on behalf of its 
members an impossibility for the Association which was small and said to be 
without any proper machinery to negotiate and carry out a collective agree- 
ment. 

17. The British Brush Manufacturers’ Association opposed the abolition of 
the Brush and Broom Wages Council. The Association did not welcome the 
suggestion of amalgamation of the two Wages Councils because the 
employers in the hair, bass and fibre industry were suppliers to the brush 
industry: such a move would meet with only their reluctant acceptance. In 
the Association’s view, the trade union was not strong enough to enforce any 
voluntary agreement throughout the industry. The Association was aware 
that Section 8 of the Terms and Conditions of Employment Act, 1959, 
provided for a claim to be made to the Minister, with the possibility of 
reference to the Industrial Court, to require an employer to observe those 
recognised terms and conditions of employment in his industry which result 
from an agreement between organisations representing a substantial propor- 
tion of the workers and employers in that industry but the Association did not 
consider that this provision was an effective means of enforcement. 

18. The Ministry had a number of discussions and corresponded between 
1960 and April, 1966, with the organisations concerned but although agree- 
ment was reached between the sides prior to a number of meetings of both 
Councils, no continuing voluntary machinery was set up for either industry. 
A proposal by the Ministry in 1964 to set up a Commission of Inquiry to 
examine the question of abolition of the Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages 
Council following the exclusion from the scope of the Council of workers 
employed in the curling section of the industry was postponed when the 
Ministry believed that the future of that Wages Council was linked closely 
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with that of the Brush and Broom Wages Council. A suggestion was made 
in 1964 by both sides of the Brush and Broom Wages Council that the 
scope of the Council should be extended to include the manufacture of 
metal parts of brushes where this was done in a brush and broom establish- 
ment, the turning of wood in similar circumstances and the working of 
synthetic materials for backs and handles of brushes. This was discussed 
with the Ministry but no decision was taken in view of the possibility of 
abolition of the Wages Council. It became clear, however, that there was 
no prospect of a joint application by the employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions for the abolition of either of the two Councils and the Minister decided 
to submit the questions whether either or both of the Wages Councils should 
be abolished to a Commission of Inquiry appointed under the Wages 
Councils Act, 1959. The decision was announced to the parties primarily 
concerned in June, 1966. 

PRINCIPAL SUBMISSIONS 
The National Society of Bruslunakers 

A. The Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council (Great Britain) 

19. The National Society of Brushmakers submitted that the Hair, Bass 
and Fibre Wages Council could now be abolished without creating any 
difficulties in the industry. They believed that a national agreement for the 
establishment of a national joint committee could be formulated between 
representatives of the employers’ association and themselves without any 
delay because three or four firms alone dominated the industry. Good 
relations were said to have existed for a number of years up to the present 
day between the employers’ association, including most of the firms within 
its membership, and the National Society of Brushmakers. Until 1963, when 
the Society sought to change the negotiating machinery, the employers’ 
association and the Society had met, as normal practice, to agree increases 
on the statutory minimum rates and improvements in holiday payments 
which were subsequently die subject of a joint resolution of the Wages 
Council. The organisations had again met informally in 1966, at the sugges- 
tion of the Chairman of the Wages Council, to try to reach agreement on the 
motion then before the Council. 

20. The Society stated that wages being paid in the hair, bass and fibre 
industry at the present time were similar to those paid in the brush and 
broom industry and far above the statutory minimum rates laid down in the 
Hair, Bass and Fibre wages regulation orders, which were the same as those 
set out in the Brush and Broom wages regulation orders. It was die Society’s 
view that the majority of employers passed on the percentage increases on 
the statutory minimum rates to their workers to whom they paid enhanced 
rates. The Society further asserted that very few workers are paid at the 
statutory minimum rates, which were said to be extremely low, because 
employers would find difficulty in obtaining workers at those rates. In the 
event of abolition of the Wages Council, the Society would seek to negotiate 
agreements which would be more realistic in the relationship between basic 
rates and wages paid. Until 1963, there had been agreement by the employers' 
association to advise their members to operate increases in wage rates 
proposed by the Wages Council as from the date of the proposal notice 
and not the date of operation of the subsequent wages regulation order. 

21. Voluntary agreements covering individual firms had been made in 
three instances by the employers, usually with shop stewards representing 
the National Society of Brushmakers, instead of the national officers of the 
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Society. The Society had made a number of approaches to the employers’ 
association to discuss the possibility of development of voluntary machinery 
but without success and, in fact, the situation had deteriorated since 1962. 
The Society accepted that adequate voluntary machinery should be formed 
before the abolition of a Wages Council but the Society contended that the 
meetings between the organisations which had taken place up to 1963 and 
in 1966 constituted adequate voluntary machinery as required under Sections 
5 and 6(2) of the Wages Councils Act, 1959. The Society were of the 
opinion that large employers who had entered into voluntary agreements 
would be willing to have a joint industrial council established and the Society 
would have no objection to the association of an independent element in 
such national voluntary machinery. Because the rates of wages paid generally 
in the industry were higher than the statutory minimum rates, the Society 
did not fear any period which might intervene between the abolition of the 
Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council and the settlement of a national 
voluntary agreement. 

22. There was a large turnover of labour in the industry but the Society 
claimed 350 members employed within the scope of the Hair, Bass and 
Fibre Wages Council, the majority being employed by member-firms of the 
Hair Manufacturers’ Association. The main strength of the membership of 
the Society, which was steadily increasing, is in London, Suffolk and the 
Midlands. There are a few small firms in the north of England where the 
Society has no membership. The Society stressed that the Wages Council 
was an obstacle to organisation of the workers into membership. 

23. The absence of infringements of the Wages Councils Act, 1959, as 
shown by the reports of the Wages Inspectorate to the Wages Council, 
was claimed by the Society as indicating that the present statutory enforce- 
ment is of no value while the labour market situation brings about wages 
far above the statutory minimum rates. The Society maintained that it could 
police the industry through its General Council, even in those establishments 
where the Society had no members, but it expected to receive the co- 
operation of the employers’ association in this. The Society said that it had 
given serious consideration to the relevance of Section 8 of the Terms and 
Conditions of Employment Act, 1959, and was of the opinion that it would 
be helpful in the policing of the industry. 

B. The Brush and Broom Wages Council (Great Britain) 

24. The National Society of Brushmakers said that the existence of the 
Brush and Broom Wages Council was an impediment to the establishment 
of voluntary machinery and an obstacle to organisation of the workers 
into membership. In the Society’s view, the Wages Council had been 
used for the purpose of keeping trade unionism out of the industry and 
the Society maintained that there were a number of instances where 
opposition had been encountered from employers to the attempts by the 
Society to recruit members. Abolition of the Wages Council would increase 
the Society’s membership among workers who were at present afraid to 
join. 

25. The Society claimed as members about 50 per cent of the workers 
within the scope of the Brush and Broom Wages Council. Although there 
was a large turnover of workers in the industry, the membership of the 
Society had more than doubled since 1962 and could be increased sub- 
stantially in the future. A closed shop is operated by the Society in the 
London area, where the Society has more than four hundred members, 
and employers accept in that area only workers who are accredited members 
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of the Society. Although there were about 40 firms in Great Britain, many 
of them comparatively small, where the Society had no members, on the 
other hand, the Society was able to claim members in the employ of firms 
which were not members of the employers’ association. In the application 
made in 1964 for the extension of the field of the Wages Council, the 
Society had hoped to extend its own field of organisation, especially where 
new materials had caused production to change. 

26. The Society stated that, in the brush and broom industry, 80 per 
cent of the workers were paid wage rates considerably above those prescribed 
by the Wages Council and the Society also contended that all the 
employers within the employers’ association paid rates in excess of the 
Wages Council rates. This could be to the disadvantage of the Society, 
since it tended to depreciate the efforts made by the Society through the 
Wages Council. In the absence of the Wages Council, the Society would 
expect to negotiate agreements in which the basic rate bore a more realistic 
relationship to the wages paid in the industry. 

27. The practice had been followed for a number of years of meetings 
between the Society and the employers’ association to draw up proposals 
on wage increases which were later placed before the Brush and Broom 
Wages Council. Until the prices and incomes standstill in 1966, the 
employers were said to have agreed voluntarily, but not in a written agree- 
ment, to pass on any agreed increase to the workers as from the date of 
the proposal notice issued by the Wages Council instead of from the 
effective date specified in the subsequent wages regulation order and to have 
advised their members in writing of such an agreement. Non-member 
firms had been advised by the Society which also notified its own member- 
ship. The Society had no record of any employer failing to pass the increase 
on to his workers from the earlier date. 

28. On each occasion when the Society met the employers’ association 
before a Wages Council meeting, the Society had requested the employers’ 
association to enter into a national agreement but the request had always 
been refused. However, the Society had individual agreements with more 
than 100 firms in the brush and broom industry, including a number of 
large firms who were said to be prepared to accept the formation of a joint 
negotiating body. The individual agreements, which were said to be 
negotiated between companies and shop-steward representatives of _ the 
Society or between companies and the General Secretary of the Society, 
were not as comprehensive as the wages regulation orders but contained 
provisions for wage rates, including piecework rates, and some contained 
provisions concerning payment during sickness, for dirty work, for annual 
and customary holidays, and for increases based on length of service. In 
two instances, agreements had been made between the Society and firms 
which were not members of the employers’ association. The Society con- 
sidered that, without the Wages Council, the individual agreements could 
be brought into a collective agreement. 

29. The Society had always guaranteed that it would police the brush and 
broom industry if the Wages Council were abolished. The Society was 
satisfied that the policing could be undertaken by its General Council and 
would cover all establishments, including those where there were no members 
of the Society. The co-operation of the employers’ association would be 
expected with regard to the enforcement of any voluntary agreement. The 
workers were proud of the freedom from strike action which the industry 
had enjoyed in the past but the Society admitted to reservations concerning 
the future. 
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30. The meetings which had been held prior to Wages Council meetings 
between the Society and the employers’ association up to the present time 
were considered by the Society as forming effective voluntary machinery 
and so fulfilling the requirements of Sections 5 and 6(2) of the Wages 
Councils Act, 1959 that adequate voluntary machinery should be estab- 
lished before a wages council is abolished. These meetings were also 
considered to be an indication that there could be a change to a joint 
industrial council. There had been no requirement, except on one occasion 
in 1966, for the intervention of the Independent Members at meetings of 
the Brush and Broom Wages Council. In 1966, the independent Chairman 
had intervened to secure an adjournment of the Wages Council to enable 
the organisations to pursue their discussions and to arrive at an agreed 
settlement which was subsequently presented to the Wages Council. 

31. The Society was completely in favour of negotiating a national 
agreement and the establishment of a national joint committee to cover 
both the hair, bass and fibre and the brush and broom industries. This 
system of voluntary negotiation had been seen to operate effectively in a 
number of other industries and the Society felt that such an agreement 
would bring about a good relationship within the industry between employer 
and employee and would be beneficial to all concerned. The Society had 
no objection to the association of an independent element with such a 
committee. It was the expectation of the Society that, negotiations for 
establishing a national joint committee could be completed within six months 
if there was willingness on the part of the employers for this but the Society 
had no fears concerning wage rates in that interim period. 

32. The Society agreed that, as in the case of the hair, bass and fibre 
industry, it had given serious consideration to the relevance of Section 8 
of the Terms and Conditions of Employment Act, 1959 in connection with 
the policing of the industry if the Brush and Broom Wages Council were 
abolished, and recognised that its provisions would be helpful in this respect. 

33. Abolition of the Brush and Broom Wages Council was, in the opinion 
of the Society, the only hope for the industry and for the benefit of the 
workers in the industry and it should be carried out to bring about the 
formation of voluntary machinery despite the opposition of the employers. 
The Society had considered the possibility of an amalgamation of the Brush 
and Broom Wages Council with the Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council. 
However, while the Society would be prepared to deal with both industries 
under one aegis and recognised that this would be easier than the present 
system, it did not want to lose sight of the possibility of abolition of both 
Wages Councils. 

The National League of the Blind of Great Britain and Ireland 

34. The National League of the Blind was concerned only with the Brush 
and Broom Wages Council, having no members within the scope of the 
Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council. The National League had approxi- 
mately 670 members within the scope of the Brush and Broom Wages 
Council. Statistics showed that, at 31st December 1965, there were 706 
blind persons engaged in the production of brushes and brooms, of whom 
684 were employed in workshops for the blind and 22 in homeworkers’ 
schemes for die blind. Workshops for the blind were said to adopt the 
rates for the industry as determined by the Brush and Broom Wages 
Council, although on occasions a small number had to be pressed to do so. 
There was no special separate machinery to negotiate the conditions of 
blind brushmakers. However, the National League strongly supported the 
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proposal for the abolition of the Brush and Broom Wages Council in view 
of the substantial degree of organisation which it claimed existed on both 
sides of the industry. The replacement of the Wages Council by voluntary 
machinery to negotiate the wages and other conditions of all the employees 
in the industry would be to the advantage of the employees and especially 
to the members of the National League who would wish to be represented 
on such a body. 

The Hair Manufacturers’ Association 

35. The Hair Manufacturers’ Association reminded the Commission that, 
because Wages Councils are the successors to the Trade Boards, their 
purpose remains the protection of workers in depressed industries. The 
Association saw the wages council machinery as a safeguard for the workers 
against any possibility of future depression and it saw statutory wage 
regulation as a policy of permanent help to an industry. The Association 
recognised that where a wages council had been set up, the object should 
be, if possible, to develop effective and adequate voluntary machinery for 
regulating wages and working conditions but, in the opinion of the Associa- 
tion, this policy had not in every instance achieved its objective. The 
hair, bass and fibre and the brush and broom industries were examples 
in which the setting up of wages councils had not led to the establishment 
of voluntary negotiating machinery and was not likely to lead to this. 
The time and conditions were not right for the establishment of voluntary 
machinery in the hair, bass and fibre industry. The Association, which 
was united in its opposition to abolition of the Hair, Bass and Fibre 
Wages Council, further considered that the retention of the Wages Council 
was necessary in the interests of workers for the maintenance of minimum 
standards and in the interests of employers since an industry which acquired 
a reputation for offering poor wages and conditions would suffer by failing 
to maintain its labour or in attracting new entrants. The good that the 
Wages Council had done nationally far outweighed any other consideration 
such as the cost involved by its existence. 

36. The Hair Manufacturers’ Association was said to have been formed 
originally for the purpose of obtaining supplies. It was only incidentally 
consulted in respect of wage negotiations and merely used for the purpose 
of contacting employers over wage matters. Employer members of the 
Wages Council were not appointed by the Minister as members of the 
Association although the Association had assisted in making the Wages 
Council representative of the trade as a whole. There were eleven firms, 
including most of the major firms in the industry, within the membership 
of the Association, representing the main part of the trade and employing 
between 400 and 500 workers within the scope of the Hair, Bass and Fibre 
Wages Council. Some of the member firms had more than one establish- 
ment. There were about six firms in the industry which were not members 
of the Association. The Association was described as not very active, 
but this was said to be partly due to the fact that its members were relatively 
small firms whose attention was mainly directed to their own day-to-day 
work. 

37. The Association stated that there is no national voluntary negotiating 
machinery in existence for the regulation of wages and conditions within 
the hair, bass and fibre industry and no steps had been taken at any time 
to try to develop any such effective and adequate machinery. The fact 
that it had no authority to bind its individual members was a serious 
hindrance to any negotiations to alter the existing system or to set up and 
enforce any new system. There was no obligation on members of the 
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Association to honour any collective agreement which might be negotiated 
by the Association nor was the membership likely to accept any amendment 
to the constitution of the Association which would bind them in this way. 
The Association agreed, however, that any national voluntary agreement 
would be honoured by those firms which had agreed to participate in it. 
Section 8 of the Terms and Conditions of Employment Act, 1959 could be 
used for the enforcement of such voluntary agreements and would be a 
deterrent but the Association thought that it was a cumbersome procedure. 
Enforcement of a voluntary agreement in the hair, bass and fibre industry 
would be very necessary in respect of small employers. The Association 
did not want to see conditions in the industry deteriorate and feared that 
this could happen without the enforcement of minimum standards. After 
careful thought, the Association remained firmly of the opinion that it was 
better for terms and conditions of employment within the industry to be 
enforced by an impartial body rather than by either the employers or 
trade union, who, in any event, were incapable at present of policing a 
voluntary agreement. The employers in fact preferred enforcement by the 
Wages Inspectorate of the Ministry of Labour rather than by any other 
method. The Association agreed that most employers, particularly in the 
London area, paid wages above the statutory minimum rates but they 
foresaw a possibility in the future when the situation might change. There 
was a strong likelihood that, if the Wages Council was abolished, some 
firms would secede from the Association ; if they thought it would be to 
their own advantage, they might negotiate directly with the National Society 
of Brushmakers or with their own workers. There was no area negotiating 
machinery within the Association and there was only one instance known 
to the Association of an agreement between an individual employer and 
his workers at the present time ; such matters were left to individual firms. 

38. It was the considered view of the Hair Manufacturers’ Association that 
the Wages Council system operates not unfairly. Negotiations take some time 
but to die Association it seemed better to have a system where matters were 
fully considered. The Association was sure that had the Wages Council 
not existed in recent years, there would have been direct confrontation and 
industrial strife within the industry and abolition of the Wages Council might 
lead to a deterioration in relations in the industry. Most important in the 
wages council system was the built-in system of arbitration and conciliation 
provided by the independent members of the Wages Councils : their presence 
which was desirable in all negotiations, caused each side to take a rational 
view of negotiations and proceedings. On a number of occasions in recent 
years, the independent members of the Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council 
had been required to consider the arguments put forward by the sides and 
to vote on some occasions to resolve the issue. The Association agreed 
that, if voluntary machinery were to replace the Wages Council, then that 
machinery would become more acceptable if there were an independent 
element, voluntarily appointed by the industry, able to arbitrate and conciliate 
and, by vote, to have power of decision in the event of non-agreement: this 
factor by itself would, however, not obtain the support of the Association 
for the abolition of the Wages Council. 

39. Agreements had been reached up to 1961 prior to meetings of the 
Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council between representatives of the employers 
and the workers. The organisation of meetings prior to the Council meetings 
had been conducted by the Secretary of the Hair Manufacturers’ Association 
and the General Secretary of the National Society of Brushmakers. In 1965, 
prior agreement was reached on a reduction in weekly hours of work but 
not on a wage increase. In 1966, there was failure to agree very substantial 
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increases in wage rates in advance of and at a meeting of the Wages Council 
which was adjourned. A meeting then took place at the suggestion of the 
Chairman of the Wages Council between employers’ and workers’ represen- 
tatives which resulted in agreement on rates to bring the statutory minimum 
rates more into line with those being paid and in an agreed motion being 
subsequently placed before and accepted by the resumed Wages Council. 
The agreement was possible, however, only because of the availability of 
further recourse to the Council for decision. The Association observed that 
the relationship between the sides had changed in recent years, due in some 
part to personalities involved in the negotiations and possibly to a more 
pressing policy on the part of the trade union. 

40. For a number of years previously, many employees were said by the 
Association to have expected the increases in the statutory minimum rates 
negotiated in the Wages Council to be applied in the same percentages to 
the rates actually being paid even though those rates were already above 
the new statutory minimum remuneration. The 1966 negotiations had 
reached agreement on the understanding that there should be, in that instance, 
no increase for any worker who was already being paid above the statutory 
minimum rate and a letter to this effect, signed by the Secretaries of the 
Hair Manufacturers’ Association and the National Society of Brushmakers, 
was sent to members of the Association. Most employers were thought to 
have abided by the terms of the letter which, according to the Association, 
had enabled the trade to bring the statutory minimum remuneration more 
into line with rates actually being paid without continually raising costs. 

41. The Hair Manufacturers’ Association maintained that unless there was 
proper machinery for fixing statutory minimum remuneration, there would be 
bigger variations in wages paid throughout the country. The Association 
agreed that a national voluntary agreement could embody some form of 
provincial differentiation but several employers, notably in the north or 
north-west, now paid wages at the statutory minimum rates and the Associa- 
tion feared that because such employers would not be parties to any voluntary 
machinery which might be set up to replace the Wages Council, then the 
rates paid by those firms, where there was said to be no trade union organisa- 
tion, would be even lower than those paid at the present time. 

42. One of the main difficulties in setting up voluntary machinery was said 
by the Association to be the diversity of operations and skills within the 
industry. Negotiation would be very difficult and almost impossible because 
rates and bonus systems would require negotiations for each individual factory 
and virtually discussion on the wages of each individual worker. Some 
consideration had been given to job definition in 1966 but it had proved 
impossible. Further major difficulties were said to be the widespread 
geographical locations of the 24 establishments within the scope of the Wages 
Council and the fact that the Association did not represent the whole of 
the trade. 

43. Another difficulty in setting up voluntary machinery was the fact that 
the Association had only the services of a part-time Secretary to look after 
its affairs. To operate a voluntary agreement, the Association considered 
that it would be necessary to engage a labour relations officer, at least on a 
part-time basis, but this was neither practicable nor financially possible. 
The necessity for the appointment of a labour relations officer was said to 
have been shown in an allied trade in which there was voluntary machinery. 

44. The Association disputed a claim by the National Society of Brush- 
makers to have as members at least 50 per cent of the workers in scope within 
the industry. The Association estimated that about 30 per cent of the 
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workers employed by Association members were members of the Society but 
admitted that it had no information on the membership of the Society 
employed by firms which were not in membership of the Association. The 
general attitude of most employers in the industry was said to be neutral 
on trade union membership. 

45. The Association did not accept the statement by the National Society 
of Brushmakers that the Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council could be 
abolished without any difficulty in the industry nor that it would be possible 
to create voluntary machinery for wage negotiations without delay. The 
Association reiterated that it was not in favour of voluntary machinery 
but estimated that, if it were in favour, the machinery could be created 
within twelve months. 

46. The Association had considered the possible amalgamation of the 
Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council with the Brush and Broom Wages 
Council. It had once been thought that the interests of the two Councils 
were too far apart and that it would not be appropriate for customers to 
discuss suppliers’ wages (and vice versa). However, there was a reasonable 
degree of affinity between the two trades and the trade within the scope 
of the Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council was smaller than it had been. 
The Association therefore would not be averse to amalgamation of the two 
Wages Councils if no other solution could reasonably be found. If both 
Wages Councils were to be abolished and some form of voluntary machinery 
put in their place, the general view of the Association would be that they 
should be associated with the brush manufacturers. 

47. The President of the Hair Manufacturers’ Association in a separate 
representation as a private individual supported the views submitted for the 
Association. He envisaged the development of a more flexible and effective 
system to replace the joint industrial council system from which a number 
of functions had been removed by recent industrial legislation and, in his 
view, the Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council could effectively carry on 
while awaiting such a development. He suggested that the Commission 
might usefully investigate the conditions under which progress could be 
made in general industrial relations within the industry and that its report 
could well point the way towards establishing the conditions for more 
co-operation between management and workers, both union and non-union. 
This could in turn lead to a climate in which the establishment of an alter- 
native to the present Wages Council might well succeed with support from 
both sides. The President thought that there would have to be a change 
in the attitude of the workers and of the employers but individual employers 
had long been conscious that labour relations in the industry had not been 
good ; they had in fact been negative with little contact and neither side 
was ready to negotiate in a joint industrial council under the present 
conditions. 

The British Brush Manufacturers’ Association 

48. The British Brush Manufacturers’ Association considered that the wages 
council system was well-tried and successful and that to abolish the Brush 
and Broom Wages Council could cause irreparable damage to the industry. 
The desirability of wages negotiations taking place under conditions which 
enabled the national interest to be studied was an additional reason for the 
continuation of the Council. The Association accepted .that statutory wage 
regulation was a policy of temporary help and that the object was to develop, 
where possible, effective and adequate voluntary machinery for regulating 
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wages and working conditions but the Association thought that the Wages 
Council should be considered on a practical basis for its role as a means 
of regulating wages and of enforcement rather than on -the theory which 
lay behind the Wages Councils Act. 

49. The Association outlined the extent of the brush and broom industry 
with its wide range of products and its importance to the many other 
industries which used its products. The number of firms in the industry had 
declined considerably since 1945 and the Association thought that there were 
between 280 and 290 manufacturing establishments in the industry at the 
present time. The majority of firms in the industry were small and widely 
geographically scattered making control of wages difficult without proper 
statutory control. The Association had a membership of 220 firms, some 
with more than one establishment, covering all but a few of -the large firms. 
The powers of the Association over its members were confined to recom- 
mendations and it had no disciplinary powers beyond expulsion. Labour, 
including wages, was not its main purpose because of the smooth control 
exercised in this by the Wages Council and, although it had from an early 
date in its history been involved in wages negotiations, the Association had 
no means of regulating wages and conditions in the industry. The majority 
of the members of the Association had given the National Society of Brush- 
makers their support ; this was Association policy because a craft or industrial 
union could be relied upon to appreciate the complexities and peculiarities of 
such a complicated trade far more readily than a larger or general union. 
The Association considered that the membership of the National Society of 
Brushmakers was about 30 per cent, of the workers within the scope of the 
Brush and Broom Wages Council and that, although the Society’s member- 
ship had increased slightly in recent years, it was still far from representative. 
The most important factors against union recruitment of members were the 
high proportion of young women employed in the industry and the number 
of very small establishments in the trade. The Association’s relations with 
the Society had over the years usually been reasonably satisfactory and 
although differences had arisen, both organisations were proud to claim that 
there had never been a strike in the industry but the Association was not 
confident that industrial unrest might not follow abolition of the Wages 
Council. 

50. The good relations between the organisations had extended to the 
Wages Council and the Association agreed that, for several years, agreements 
had been reached with the National Society of Brushmakers at meetings 
prior to those of the Wages Council. The Association stressed, however, that 
the agreements had been made in the knowledge that recourse could be had 
for decision to the Wages Council. The fact that the agreements had sub- 
sequently been accepted after comparatively brief meetings of the Wages 
Council was to under-rate the value of the work of the independent members 
of the Wages Council. These members ensured that the public interest was 
safeguarded, whilst providing a built-in means of conciliation and arbitration. 
The Association said that the necessity for the continuation of the Wages 
Council with its independent members was proved conclusively in 1966 when 
the National Society of Brushmakers sought very substantial increases in 
wage rates and conditions of employment. The Association had opposed 
those requests and the workers’ proposals had then been taken to the Wages 
Council. After the proposals had been discussed with the independent 
members, the Wages Council adjourned to enable further discussions to take 
place between the Association and the Society and, in the opinion of the 
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Association an agreement was reached, largely because of the existence of 
the Wages Council and its independent members, which was subsequently 
accepted by the Wages Council without opposition. 



51. The Association had considered the formation of a joint industrial 
council or similar body but although its formation would not be contrary 
to the objects of the Association, it would be regarded as a blow to the 
good relations in the industry. The Association had noted the examples of 
ineffective joint industrial councils in other trades and feared that, with 
voluntary negotiations, the brush and broom industry might drift into a 
similar position with no power of general enforcement. No serious discussions 
on the development of voluntary machinery had taken place between the 
Association and the National Society of Brushmakers and the Association 
added that, although it was always ready to discuss matters with the trade 
union, it was extremely unlikely that the Association would be prepared to 
C c a £ ge i tS vl ? ws on 1116 necessit y fQr toe Wages Council. The membership 
or the Association, apart possibly from one large employer, was said to be 
virtually unanimous in favour of retaining the Wages Council and opposed 
to voluntary machinery. The Association wished the Council to be retained 
tor the value of the independent element in its membership, for the enforce- 
ment which it provided but principally for its effect on relations in the industry 
and the settlement of conditions. Neither the fact that the trade union might 
be strong enough to enforce a voluntary agreement nor the possibility of 
voluntary machinery containing an independent element was sufficient to 
remove the Association’s objection to the abolition of the Wages Council. 
That the time was opportune to consider the formation of a voluntary body 
was not thought by the Association to have been shown by the events of 1966. 
The practice on many occasions of reaching agreements prior to meetings of 
the Wages Council was not regarded as in any way approaching the con- 
stitution of national voluntary negotiating machinery and the Association 
contended that, although it had on several occasions recommended its members 
to pass on proposed increases in rates to their workers as from the date 
of the Wages Council proposals, this was only the result of an understanding 
between the Association and the trade union. 



52. The Association did not support the making of “ house ” agreements 
between individual firms and the trade union. Many piecework rates were 
made at firm level, however, because the Wages Council could not cover 
every eventuality in respect of work on the extremely varied types of brushes 
and some time rates paid were in excess of those prescribed by the Wages 
Council, possibly because of the locality of the work and the labour posi- 
tion locally, but the Association did not consider that, in all cases, the fixing 
of suoh rates constituted agreements or were the results of negotiation. 
The number of actual house agreements in the industry was estimated at 
about 24 but the Association agreed that at least 100 firms paid some of 
their employees above the statutory minimum rates. No estimate could 
be made of the number of workers in the industry receiving piece rates in 
excess of the piecework basis time rate set down by the Wages Council 
and the Association did not think that the number of workers receiving 
more than the statutory minimum time rates amounted to as much as 
80 per cent. 

53. The enforcement provided by the Wages Council and the Wages In- 
spectorate was considered essential by the Association. The Wages 
Inspectorate performed a useful purpose, particularly in connection with 
the employment in the trade of persons physioally incapable of earning 
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normal remuneration. Because the membership of the National Society of 
Brushmakers was thought to be unrepresentative and active in only about 
half of the establishments in the industry, the Association found it diffi- 
cult to accept the Society’s contention that, through their membership, they 
could police the observance of wage agreements. Although there was a 
record of only one serious infringement of the Wages Councils Act in the 
industry over the past five years, this did not indicate what would happen 
if the Wages Inspectorate were removed. The trade, both at home and 
abroad, was very competitive and, in some areas, small firms might find 
the temptation to underpay quite strong. The Association itself had no 
means of regulating the conditions and wages in the industry and little hope 
of success if it should try to exercise control, although, if the Wages 
Council were to be abolished, there was no fear that the Association would 
lose members. The Association had not given serious or prolonged con- 
sideration to the availability of recourse to the Industrial Court under 
Section 8 of the Terms and Conditions of Employment Act as a means of 
wage enforcement in the event of abolition of the Wages Council. 

54. Operations carried on within the field of the Hair, Bass and Fibre 
Wages Council were somewhat similar to those undertaken in many brush 
factories. In addition, terms and conditions of employment in the two in- 
dustries were similar and the brush manufacturers recognised that they were 
in association with the hair, bass and fibre manufacturers in industrial train- 
ing and other activities. Therefore, although it was somewhat embarrass- 
ing for manufacturers to sit on the same Wages Council as those who were 
their suppliers, the British Brush Manufacturers’ Association considered 
that it would be better than abolition to accept the amalgamation of the 
Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council with the Brush and Broom Wages 
Council if that were the considered view of this Commission of Inquiry. 
The Association would however prefer to be left to handle its own affairs 
as it had done first through the Brush and Broom Trade Board and then 
through the Brush and Broom Wages Council. 

The National Association of Workshops for the Blind Incorporated 

55. The National Association of Workshops for the Blind stated that it 
covered the employment in 46 sheltered workshops throughout the country 
of some 600 brushmakers, half of whom were employed in local authority 
workshops and half in workshops conducted by voluntary societies. Of 
the 46 workshops, nine employ between 25 and 50 workers but the remain- 
ing 37 are very small, each employing less than 25 workers. The majority 
of the workshops are members of the British Brush Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. The National Association had no precise information but esti- 
mated that certainly more than 75 per cent, of the workers were organised 
and were members of the National League of the Blind. The workers, 
who were all blind, were employed on work within the scope of the Brush 
and Broom Wages Council. 

56. The National Association said that only persons who were capable 
of making a significant contribution towards their total take-home wages 
were employed in workshops for the blind which were intended to be indus- 
trial establishments and not looked upon primarily as welfare organisa- 
tions. Most of the blind workers were engaged in hand-setting of brushes, 
using hot pitch ; this was very difficult work for any worker to earn a 
living wage. It had also to be remembered that while the workers were 
basically on piece rates, a blind worker was inevitably a slow worker with 
about one-third of the activity of a sighted worker. The rates paid to 
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the workers were based on the piece rates set by the Brush and Broom 
Wages Council and, in order to provide a living wage, remuneration was 
augmented up to a rate equivalent to Group 4 of the rate for Local 
Authorities’ Services (Manual Workers) decided by the National Joint 
Council for Local Authorities’ Services (Manual Workers). A National 
Joint Council was in existence to deal with the employment of blind 
workers in all kinds of trades but although it had not concerned itself 
with individual Wages Council rates, the Council looked for guidance in 
this instance to those rates applicable to brushmaking. The National 
Association also used the Wages Council rates for costing and efficiency 
purposes as an indication of the piece rates applied in the trade generally. 
Deficits in the running of the workshops were met, according to circum- 
stances, by the voluntary society or the local authority concerned and by 
a subvention payment of up to £300 per worker from the central govern- 
ment through the Ministry of Labour. An increase in the piece-work rate 
would reduce the subsidy element in the wages and would increase the actual 
earnings element. The increase in the actual earnings consequent upon 
increases in the piece-work rate would be borne by the voluntary society 
in a voluntary workshop, but there would be an equivalent reduction in the 
subsidy element paid by the local authority. In a local authority work- 
shop, where the local authority is responsible for payment of both the 
actual earnings and the subsidy, there would be no differences in cost and, 
in both a voluntary society and a local authority workshop, there would 
be no difference in over-all cost. 

57. The National Association was in a somewhat neutral position but it 
felt that, over the years, the Brush and Broom Wages Council had regularised 
wage rates in the industry and should not go out of existence unless there 
was a suitable form of regulation introduced in its place. The National 
Association had no evidence that any such machinery could exist but it was 
the Association’s hope that it would be available before the Wages Council 
was abolished. The workshops would always observe a national agreement 
where such machinery existed and was working satisfactorily and the appro- 
priate rates would be applied by them. However, because of the Wages 
Council, the Association had been able to sell its products competitively in 
the normal commercial field and it considered that there must be machinery 
which would prevent undercutting in market prices by ensuring that there 
was no opportunity for employers generally to fail to pay nationally agreed 
rates. 

The Independent Members of the Wages Council 

58. The Independent Members of the Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council 
informed us in oral evidence that they had been required to exercise their 
conciliatory functions at the meetings of the Wages Council since 1961 but 
that they had rarely voted before that time. This altered circumstance had 
followed changes in the leadership of both the employers’ and the workers’, 
side of the Council but, although negotiations in the Council had become 
slightly more difficult, possibly due to the initial inexperience of the new side 
leaders in industrial negotiations, relationships on the Council had settled 
down and were improving. A letter concerning the restriction of an agreed 
rate increase sent to the trade in 1966 and signed jointly by the representatives 
of the employers and workers showed a remarkable degree of unanimity 
between the sides. There was a possibility, however, that without the restraint 
of the Wages Council the relationships might not be maintained. The impres- 
sion received by the Independent Members from this was that the Hair, Bass 
and Fibre Wages Council should not be abolished at this time. 
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59. Much stress had been placed in meetings of the Wages Council on the 
complexities of the hair, bass and fibre industry and the skill of its workers. 
The impression gained from this by the Independent Members was of a 
very small intricate craft industry trying to adapt itself to modem conditions 
but the majority of the Independent Members were doubtful if the complexi- 
ties which were shown in the wages regulation order could be resolved in 
voluntary negotiation. 

60. Evidence on the workings of the Brush and Broom Wages Council was 
confined to the Chairman of the Council who referred to the relations which 
existed between the employers’ and workers’ sides of the Wages Council as 
almost perfect and pointed out that agreement had nearly always been 
reached before meetings of the Council. There was no occasion within his 
recollection when the Independent Members, after consultation, had to vote 
and, except at an adjourned meeting in 1966, they had not been required to 
exercise their conciliatory function. The adjournment in 1966 had followed 
discussions between the respective sides and the Independent Members and 
the differences had then been resolved before the next meeting of the Wages 
Council. Meetings of the Wages Council to consider representations from a 
small number of employers had usually been required even when there had 
been agreement between the sides prior to the negotiation meetings of the 
Wages Council but there was no special significance to be attached to this. 

61. The Chairman of the Council considered that the brush and broom 
industry could dispense with the Wages Council. The very comprehensive 
and detailed wages regulation order gave a good basis for working voluntary 
machinery and any readjustments made necessary by new trends in the 
industry could be made without the aid of a Wages Council because changes 
due to the diversity of operations within the industry could be developed 
more easily voluntarily. That detailed negotiations could be undertaken by 
the sides outside the Wages Council had been shown in 1963 when elaborate 
alterations had been agreed to the complicated schedule of piece rates set 
out in the wages regulation order. The only benefit received by the industry 
from the Wages Council was enforcement. The suggestion that the employers 
believed that a further benefit was the weight of restraint exercised by the 
Independent Members was countered by the Chairman’s suggestion that a 
similar weight of restraint could be exercised by an arbitrator if there was a 
difference in a joint industrial council. The public interest could be taken 
into account in a joint industrial council for the brush and broom industry 
as in the Wages Council with its independent element. 

62. The Chairman did not consider that the two Wages Councils should 
be amalgamated if abolition was not recommended by the Commission of 
Inquiry. Although the minimum rates for the two industries were similar, 
the industries dealt with quite different products and there could be difficulty 
on the employers’ side. 

The Ministry of Labour 

63. Oral evidence was given by a representative of the Ministry of Labour 
in supplementation of the factual written evidence which had been supplied 
by the Ministry on the two Wages Councils and their relationships with the 
industries and the events which had led to the appointment of the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry. 

64. The Ministry confirmed that it had been the view of successive govern- 
ments since 1918 that wages and conditions of employment could best be 
settled by agreement between employers and workers through voluntary 
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collective negotiating machinery ; the establishment of Wages Councils should 
be considered against this background. The purpose of the wages council 
legislation was not only to provide a means for fixing statutory minimum 
rates but also to facilitate the establishment of voluntary collective bargain- 
ing machinery by the employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned. 
There was no intention that the statutory system of wage regulation should 
be regarded as an alternative to the voluntary system but rather that it should 
provide a training ground for employers and workers in the processes of 
wage negotiation. Consideration of incomes policy had now to be taken into 
account but although there was a move towards a greater degree of concern 
for the national interest and the interest of the consumer, there was no 
question of the wages council system being regarded as the appropriate 
machinery for this purpose. 

65. The present inquiry had been instituted because two facts could not be 
ignored. The first was that there was, and had been for some time, a 
measure of agreement prior to meetings of the Wages Councils. Although 
this factor made for greater efficiency, it also suggested that the Councils 
were now less essential than they had been in the past. The second factor 
was the repeated assertion over some years by the trade unions concerned 
that they could now manage without the Wages Councils and, indeed, that 
they could manage better. These factors could not be ignored by the 
Minister of Labour since Wages Councils were established primarily to 
protect the workers’ interests and to maintain reasonable standards _ of 
remuneration. The Minister could not, moreover, ignore the allegation 
by the trade unions that the Wages Councils were acting as a brake on 
the achievement of their aims. The Minister had, therefore, appointed 
the Commission to advise him on these issues and the possibility of abolishing 
the Councils. 

66. The Ministry informed us that the development of adequate voluntary 
machinery in the industries concerned had enabled the Minister during the 
past twenty years to abolish ten Wages Councils, two of them following 
reports by Commissions of Inquiry. For those Wages Councils and in all 
cases where abolition of a Wages Council was considered, the Ministry 
agreed that the test in general terms was that there should be adequate 
and effective voluntary machinery and that it should be likely to continue so. 
There were four separate factors in such a test : first, there should be 
good organisation on both sides ; secondly, there should be adequate and 
effective voluntary machinery for negotiating voluntary agreements regarding 
wages and other conditions of employment ; thirdly, there should be 
adequate and effective machinery for securing observance of the agreements 
negotiated ; fourthly, the likelihood that these circumstances would continue. 
It was essential that there should be ability to reach agreement between the 
two sides of an industry and that there should be some assurance that the 
agreements so made would be honoured. There was no rigid formula con- 
cerning the degree of organisation desirable before the abolition of a wages 
council and no useful precedents because, for the most part, abolition 
of Wages Councils had in the past been achieved as a result of joint applica- 
tions from the industries concerned. The Wages Councils Act, 1959 spoke 
of “ substantial proportions ” of workers and employers in such cases. The 
organisation in one previous instance, which had been considered by a 
commission of inquiry and where there had been the strongest opposition 
from both sides to the abolition of the wages council, had been as high 
as 60 per cent of the employers covering 90 per cent of the workers con- 
cerned, while the trade unions had almost 100 per cent membership. The 
Ministry had understood in 1963 that union membership was not more than 
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60 per cent amongst the workers in the brush and broom industry and 
not much above 50 per cent in the hair, bass and fibre industry, with an 
uneven geographical distribution in both industries. Discussion with the 
British Brush Manufacturers’ Association had shown that they had then 
an effective organisation covering nearly 300 firms and thus possibly employ- 
ing at. least 80 per cent of the workers within the scope of the Wages 
Council, while the Hair Manufacturers’ Association covered only 14 firms 
at that time, with about 75 per cent of the workers then within the scope 
of the Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council. These statistics seemed to 
indicate an adequate degree of organisation. Requests by trade unions for 
abolition of a wages council would undoubtedly carry more weight if the 
trade union representation was very high. Although Section 6 of the Wages 
Councils Act, under which the reference had been made by the Minister 
to the Commission, did not in itself refer to substantial proportions of 
workers and employers as a test of adequacy of machinery, it was necessary 
to read the other sections of the Act in conjunction with Section 6 when 
considering the abolition of a Wages Council and also to consider the 
purpose of the wages council system and the fact that voluntary wage 
regulation was the normal method in Great Britain. 

67. The Ministry told us that the evidence of voluntary machinery in the 
hair, bass and fibre industry did not approach the conditions which had 
obtained in any of the previous abolition cases. No formal machinery 
existed in the brush and broom industry but the evidence showed that the 
voluntary machinery which did exist was nearer the pattern of the earlier 
cases of abolition than in the case of hair, bass and fibre. The meetings 
of the Brush and Broom Wages Council to consider representations con- 
cerning the proposals of the Council were of no special significance and 
were not necessarily an indication of considerable opposition to the rates 
proposed. The Ministry reminded us that, in certain industries, notably 
engineering and shipbuilding, there was no joint industrial council or 
formal machinery, merely an arrangement to meet on an ad hoc basis as 
required. A strict interpretation of the Wages Councils Act, 1959 appeared 
to require voluntary machinery to be in existence before abolition of a 
Wages Council. This was perhaps a somewhat narrow interpretation in 
the changed circumstances of today but it seemed necessary, if a recom- 
mendation were to be made that a Council should be abolished, that an 
assurance could be given of the adequacy of the voluntary arrangements. 
The Ministry suggested that, although “ machinery ” generally had a fairly 
precise meaning, some account should be taken of the way in which nego- 
tiations took place today as compared with 40 years ago when the joint 
industrial council was the main system. Voluntary collective bargaining 
arrangements now tended to be more flexible and in many cases were based 
on procedures established by custom and practice rather than on formal 
written agreements. 

- **?.■ the Trades Union Congress had informed the Minister that 

m the brush and broom and the hair, bass and fibre industries, there was 
unanimity among the unions concerned in favour of abolition of the two 
Councils. Their view was said to be that the degree of organisation on 
both sides of both industries was sufficient to provide a basis for establishing 
effective voluntary negotiating machinery. The Ministry had had evidence 
since , that date which showed that the National Society of Brushmakers 
had increased its membership but there was no similar evidence on the 
employers’ side. There was no evidence of any greater willingness on 
the part of. the employers’ associations to negotiate on a voluntary basis, 
and the Ministry had no information of any significant development in 
voluntary machinery since 1962. 
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69. The Ministry agreed that the exceptional diversity of trades in the 
two industries might be an obstacle to voluntary negotiation and voluntary 
enforcement since a conflict of interests might arise. However, this was 
not insuperable as examples in other industries had proved. The negotia- 
tion of a written voluntary agreement for a national joint committee or a 
joint industrial council depended entirely on the willingness of the parties 
and, if this existed, agreement could be quickly reached. The Ministry 
was always prepared to help in any way to achieve this. Independent 
Members had done invaluable work on the Wages Councils and there was 
no reason why an independent element should not be incorporated in a 
voluntary system if this was the wish of the two parties. Abolition of a 
wages council would not, however, necessarily compel any organisation to 
set up voluntary machinery or to conclude collective agreements. 

70. In the Ministry’s view, both workers and employers had an important 
part to play in enforcing voluntary agreements. Under the statutory wage 
system and enforcement by the Wages Inspectorate of the Ministry, there 
was less incentive to organisation. However, where there was no statutory 
wage regulation, recourse could be had to Section 8 of the Terms and Con- 
ditions of Employment Act, 1959, for referring claims to the Industrial 
Court. Where the Court was satisfied that a claim was well founded, its 
award became an implied term under the contract of employment. However, 
although claims^ under Section 8 of the Act were required to be made in 
respect of individual firms and reference might conceivably be required at 
subsequent amendments of a national agreement, the Ministry was satisfied 
that the Act was effective and acted as a deterrent. The cost to the parties 
to a hearing of the Industrial Court was very small and the Court was willing 
to meet anywhere in the country to assist in reducing expenses. 

71. We were informed that an application for the extension of the scope 
of the Brush and Broom Wages Council had been made in 1964 by both sides 
of the Wages Council but we were reminded that it was not within our terms 
of reference to recommend or reject any such suggestion. However, we 
deemed it relevant to consider the changing nature of the industries but the 
Ministry were not aware of any trend, particularly in respect of the brush 
and broom industry, which was liable to reduce substantially in the near 
future the number of workers in scope of the Wages Council. 

72. We were also informed that the representative members of a Wages 
Council were appointed by the Minister not as representatives of a particular 
organisation but as persons who, in his opinion, represented employers or 
workers in relation to whom the Council operated. Before making appoint- 
ments, the Minister was required to consult the organisations concerned and 
he normally accepted the suggestions they made. In practice, therefore, the 
persons appointed were usually members of employers’ associations and trade 
unions. For this reason it would be possible for one side or the other to 
threaten to withdraw from a Wages Council. Such a withdrawal by one side 
would not necessarily affect the ability of the Council to transact business, 
however, since a quorum could still be maintained with the presence of the 
Independent Members. To a further question bearing on relationships within 
the industries, the Ministry replied that the existence of a Wages Council in 
an industry did not prevent strike action and that such action would not be 
illegal. 

73. On the question of amalgamation of the two Wages Councils, the 
Ministry pointed out that, while a merger might be expected to lead to more 
efficient administration, the main object of reducing the amount of statutory 
wage regulation would not have been achieved. Amalgamation of the 
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Councils would not be an impediment to subsequent variation in the field of 
operation of the amalgamated Council as voluntary machinery in any section 
became adequate. There was no objection from the Ministry to a Wages 
Council which included both suppliers and customers on the employers’ side 
since this was a situation already existing on other wages councils. 

OTHER WRITTEN EVIDENCE 

74. We received letters from the General and Municipal Workers’ Union 
and from the Transport and General Workers’ Union stating their support 
for the abolition of both Wages Councils. 

CONCLUSIONS 

75. We have given full consideration to the written and oral evidence that 
has been submitted to us. From this evidence, it is our duty to form our 
opinions as to whether it is expedient to recommend the abolition of the 
Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council (Great Britain) or the Brush and Broom 
Wages Council (Great Britain) or both of these Councils. In forming our 
opinions, we are required to have regard particularly to the provisions of 
Section 6(2) and Section 6(4) of the Wages Councils Act, 1959. 

76. Reference is made in Section 6(2 )(a) of the Act to adequate machinery 
set up by agreement between organisations representing workers and 
employers respectively for the effective regulation of remuneration and con- 
ditions of employment of workers. In applying the provisions of this sub- 
section, we considered that we should have regard to two matters : — 

(i) Is there in existence voluntary negotiating machinery which has been 
set up by agreement between representative organisations of workers 
and employers? 

(ii) Will this machinery be adequate “for the effective regulation of 
remuneration and conditions of employment”? 

We were further of the view that, in considering the question of adequacy, 
we should look not so much at the formality or otherwise of any agreed 
arrangements for negotiations but at whether the decisions that would be 
arrived at by any negotiating machinery, as regards remuneration and con- 
ditions of employment, would be, and would continue to be, generally 
observed throughout the trade in question without the sanctions of the Wages 
Councils Act. Formality, in the sense of a written and precisely expressed 
agreement on negotiating procedure, is clearly helpful in deciding the nature, 
though not necessarily the adequacy, of voluntary machinery. On the other 
hand, such an agreement could be relatively informal but the evidence as to 
the extent of the working of the machinery set up by it could show that it 
was, and was likely to remain, effective for the regulation of the remuneration 
and conditions of employment of the workers concerned. 

77. We have to deal with two different, though not unrelated. Wages 
Councils. Although they have to be considered together, we begin by 
considering the evidence relating to them separately. 

The Brush and Broom Wages Council (Great Britain) 

78. The National Society of Brushmakers, the principal organisation on 
the workers’ side of this Wages Council, submitted that adequate voluntary 
machinery did exist and fulfilled the requirements of Section 6 of the Wages 
Councils Act, 1959. The National League of the Blind supported the pro- 
posal for the abolition of the Wages Council on the grounds of the substantial 
degree of organisation that it held to exist on both sides of the industry. The 
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evidence on these matters, given by the National Society and the National 
League, is summarised in paragraphs 24-33 and paragraph 34. We took into 
particular consideration, among other relevant factors, the agreements that 
had been made between the employers’ and workers’ organisations prior to 
meetings of the Wages Council ; the payment by employers of increases in 
minimum rates prior to 1966 from the date of the proposal notices issued by 
the Wages Council ; the agreements said to be negotiated between individual 
companies and the National Society or its representatives ; and the reported 
good relations between the employers’ and workers’ sides of the Council. 
The Chairman of the Wages Council described the relations between the 
employers’ and the workers’ sides of the Wages Council as almost perfect, 
pointing out that agreement had nearly always been reached before meetings 
of the Council, and said that enforcement was the only benefit received by 
the industry from the Wages Council. On the other hand, the British Brush 
Manufacturers’ Association, the principal employers’ organisation, were 
firmly opposed to the abolition of the Wages Council, and contended that 
its abolition would cause irreparable damage to the industry. The Associa- 
tion’s representatives argued that adequate voluntary negotiating machinery 
did not exist, and pointed out that the agreements outside the Wages Council 
had been made in the knowledge that recourse could be had, if necessary, to 
the Council and the services of the independent members. Enforcement by 
the Wages Inspectorate and the effect of the Wages Council on relations in 
the industry were two of the main reasons put forward by the Association 
for the retention of the Wages Council. The National Association of Work- 
shops for the Blind said that they were neutral with respect to the question 
of the abolition of the Wages Council, but they had no evidence that any 
suitable alternative machinery for the regulation of wages and conditions 
could exist in the place of the Wages Council. 

79. Despite a history of a substantial measure of agreement prior to the 
meetings of the Wages Council, we are agreed that, on the evidence, there 
is in existence no adequate machinery, formal or informal, set up by agree- 
ment between the organisations representing workers and employers respec- 
tively for the negotiation of national voluntary agreements concerning 
remuneration and conditions of employment of workers in this trade. We 
are agreed, further, that the principal reason for this is the policy of the 
employers. The Association have taken no steps to develop voluntary 
machinery beyond recognising the National Society as representing the 
workers of the industry and asking its member firms to co-operate with 
the Society. No serious discussions about the development of voluntary 
machinery have taken place between the Association and the Society and, 
given the present policy of the Association which opposes the abolition of 
the Wages Council and the establishment of voluntary machinery, it seems 
unlikely that the situation will change. We do not wish to appear to endorse 
the Association’s policy in this matter by presenting an unqualified recom- 
mendation that the Wages Council should not be abolished. 

80. We noted, with some concern, the attitude of the Association to the 
establishment of voluntary machinery, and their apparent determination to 
resist all approaches by the National Society on this subject. It is our 
view that, apart from the attitude of the employers, the circumstances of the 
industry justify the establishment of voluntary machinery at a national level. 
We noted that the Chairman’s long experience of the workings of the Brush 
and Broom Wages Council led him to the view that the industry could do 
without the Council. We think that, given the establishment of adequate and 
effective voluntary negotiating machinery, the situation in the brush and 
broom trade would satisfy the test described in paragraph 66. 
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81. The member firms of the British Brush Manufacturers’ Association 
employ, possibly, about 80 per cent of the workers within the scope of 
the Wages Council. The evidence was that, if the Council were abolished, 
it was probable that the Association would not lose any members on that 
account. It was conceded that the formation of a joint industrial council 
or similar machinery would not be contrary to the objects of the Association. 
Organisation on the workers’ side was not so strong, and we think that 
union membership in the brush and broom trade may not be as high as 
40 per cent of the workers within the scope of the Wages Council. We 
accept, however, that the organisation of the National Society of Brushmakers 
may be developed substantially with goodwill from individual employers. 
The Association’s membership covers most of the establishments in the 
industry and the National Society claimed that it had members in some firms 
that were not members of the Association. We considered, also, that 
enforcement of any national voluntary agreement could be achieved through- 
out the industry by the trade unions in co-operation with the employers’ 
associations and with the assistance of the Terms and Conditions of Employ- 

merit Act IQ^O r J 



82. The Association gave three main reasons for the retention of the Wages 
Council (paragraph 51). With regard to the value of the independent element 
m its membership, we note that voluntary machinery could make provision 
tor this (an independent chairman) and we were told that the National 
bociety of Brushmakers would have no objection to the introduction of an 
independent element into voluntary machinery for the industry The 
Associatmn’s second point concerned the necessity of the enforcement pro- 
vided by the Wages Council and the Inspectorate. In our view, the machinery 
of enforcement under the Wages Councils Act is not provided to enforce on 
an industry as a whole agreements that are arrived at voluntarily. If there 
came to be, as we consider to be possible, adequate and effective voluntary 
machinery, t here would, m our view, be no case for asking for 
the Wages Council to be retained to provide for statutory enforcement of 
effecm^ tW entS r The 1 ssociation’s third point referred to the beneficial 
i!;. th ^?r ge ?^‘? un , cl1 °, n rela tions m the industry and the settlement 
of conditions. We think that the Association have advanced here an undulv 
pessimistic view of the future of industrial relations in ftifindust™. In 
their reference to the settlement of conditions, the Association seems to 
nf th f pubIlc m te rest, an , d the ir witnesses link this with the presence 

of the independent members on the Wages Council. In our view there is 
”, lf“ S ° n ts Wh L the pubIlc inter f cannot be taken into account in voluntary 
S,T?' S ' Moreover, as we have said, an independent element could be 
included in voluntary machinery. 

r 83, We thought it desirable, in the circumstances, to give attention to the 
form that any voluntary machinery for the industry might take. The 
National Society of Brushmakers suggested that it might be either a joint 
industrial council or a national joint committee, and they stated their 
pr ^ fe ™ ce J atter ^stem. The British Brush Manufacturers’ Associa- 

lither h s«rnm W1 S L f0 n V °? Untary machinery and expressed no preference for 
th r s y st ® m - No opinion on the subject was given by any of the other 
organisations concerned. The Ministry of Labour pointed 
wtnJtrfii n Cf ?, taln mdustries, there was no machinery such as a joint 
industrial council or a national joint committee but merely arrangements to 
“l 1 an ad .*} oc baas as required. It seems to us that such I procedure 
Wlthdie' brash “ffJn! appr ? p " a te by the negotiating organisations concerned 

mfor to Arose o^ d t^ < w ! , IndU r y aS -, a develo Pment of their meetings 

prior to those of the Wages Council. However, the ad hoc system as it 
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occurs in certain industries, does have a substantial formal basis and we 
think it may be useful to summarise, in a general way, certain matters of 
importance in connection with the creation of this sort of machinery. 

84. As a first step, the constitution and rules of the employers’ association 
should be amended to give a mandate to agree wages and conditions with 
the trade unions. The association would then need to appoint a committee, 
which should draw on, if necessary, the assistance of outside experience 
in industrial relations linked with voluntary collective bargaining, to represent 
the association in negotiation with the trade union(s). A second step should 
be to invite the trade union(s) concerned to an informal meeting to discuss 
an agreement concerning recognition and procedure on the avoidance of 
disputes. The third step would be for the negotiation committee, in consulta- 
tion with the members of its association, to prepare a draft memorandum 
of agreement on wages and conditions of employment. This agreement 
should contain clauses to provide for the amendment of the agreement and 
for its termination, both with due notice. The final step would be to discuss 
with the trade union(s) a voluntary collective agreement on wages and 
conditions of employment. This step would require several meetings spread 
over some months. If, as we are envisaging, the foregoing arrangement 
were intended ultimately to replace a Wages Council, the Council should 
continue in being, and in certain circumstances function, until, at least, 
after the first amendment of the agreement on wages and conditions. The 
retention of the Wages Council during such a period would enable the 
adequacy and effectiveness of the newly-created voluntary machinery to be 
tested before the abolition of the Council. 

85. We would expect that the parties to any national voluntary machinery 
that may be established for the brush and broom industry would include all 
organisations directly concerned with wages and conditions of employment 
within the field of operation of the Wages Council. In particular, the 
interests of blind workers should be safeguarded by representation, on the 
workers’ side, of the National League of the Blind and, on the employers’ 
side, either by the fact that most sheltered workshops are members of the 
British Brush Manufacturers’ Association or, if appropriate, by representa- 
tion of the National Association of Workshops for the Blind. 

86. We see no reason why, given the will, adequate national voluntary 
machinery could not be established relatively quickly. We envisage a three- 
year programme on the following lines. In the first year, we would expect 
to see the establishment of national voluntary machinery. We would expect 
it to be working successfully in the second year and to be followed, within 
the third year, by a joint application to the Minister of Labour for the 
abolition of the Brush and Broom Wages Council (Great Britain). 

The Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council (Great Britain) 

87. The National Society of Brushmakers, the only organisation on the 
workers’ side of this Wages Council, submitted that the Council could now 
be abolished. The Society claimed that adequate voluntary machinery existed 
and fulfilled the requirements of Section 6 of the Wages Councils Act, 1959. 
The evidence of the Society on these matters is summarised in paragraphs 
19-23. The Independent Members of the Council said that they had been 
required to exercise their conciliatory functions at meetings of the Council 
since 1961, and suggested that the Council should not be abolished at this 
time. The Hair Manufacturers’ Association, the organisation on the 
employers’ side of the Council, contended that there was no national voluntary 
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negotiating machinery in existence, that no steps had been taken to develop 
such machinery, and that its establishment was unlikely. The Association 
regarded the Wages Council as permanently necessary in the interests of 
workers and employers and were opposed to its abolition. 

88. The degree of organisation in the industry is not high and might 
possibly weaken on the employers’ side if the Wages Council were to be 
abolished. There are only 11 members of the Hair Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, representing just over half the number of establishments covered by the 
Wages Council. Of the 500 or so workers within the scope of the Council, 
about 70 per cent, may be employed by members of the Association. The 
National Society of Brushmakers claimed a membership of about 350 
workers in scope, but the actual number may be less: the Association 
suggested that the proportion of union membership might be only 30 per 
cent. The National Society said that there were some firms in which it 
had no members, but it thought that, despite the large turnover of labour 
in the industry, it could increase its membership if the Wages Council were 
abolished. The Association’s witnesses said that it was not very active 
and that it would be likely to lose members if the Wages Council were 
abolished, some firms seceding and negotiating directly with the National 
Society or their own workers. 

89. Although there had been agreements between the employers and the 
workers prior to meetings of the Wages Council up to 1961, the situation had 
deteriorated since that date and cannot be regarded as having been restored 
by the negotiations and events of 1965 and 1966. There was, moreover, little 
evidence of agreements between the National Society and individual 
employers, and agreements whereby employers paid increases in minimum rates 
from the date of the proposal notices issued by the Wages Council have 
not been made for the last three years or so. Relations between the sides 
were not as good in recent years as in earlier years. The Association con- 
tended that, without the Council, there might have been industrial strife in 
recent years, that its abolition might lead to a deterioration in relations in 
the industry, and that the built-in system of arbitration and conciliation 
provided by the wages council system was necessary and most important. 
The view of the Independent Members was also that, without the Council, 
there was a possibility that relations between the sides would deteriorate. 
We are agreed that, on the evidence, there is in existence no adequate, formal 
or informal, machinery set up by agreement between the organisations repre- 
senting workers and employers respectively for the negotiation of national 
voluntary agreements concerning remuneration and conditions of employment 
of workers in this industry. 

90. The National Society claimed that it could enforce any national 
voluntary agreement, given the co-operation of the Hair Manufacturers’ 
Association and the support of the Terms and Conditions of Employment 
Act, 1959. On the other hand, the Hair Manufacturers’ Association claimed 
that enforcement would be necessary in respect of small employers and 
lacked confidence in the ability of the. union to enforce any voluntary agree- 
ment throughout the industry. 

91. The industry is small with about 500 workers within the scope of the 
Wages Council. The latest information indicates that about 70 per cent of 
these workers are employed by only seven firms and that rather less than 
one-third of the workers are employed by firms that are not members of the 
Association. Despite this, the small size of the Association and the relatively 
small sizes of the member firms do not make it difficult to understand the 
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negative attitude of the Hair Manufacturers’ Association to the establish- 
ment of voluntary machinery. However, our view is that, if the Wages 
Council and its statutory regulation of wages and conditions were to 
disappear overnight, reasonable remuneration and conditions would be 
likely to be maintained for at least 75 per cent of the workers at present 
within the scope of the Council. We believe that, in practice, the most 
that can be claimed for the retention of the relatively heavy machinery of a 
Wages Council is that it may be required to protect the remuneration and 
conditions of employment of less than 150 workers employed in about a 
dozen establishments. 

92. Bearing in mind the considerations set forth in Section 6 of the 
Wages Councils Act, 1959, we recommend that the Wages Council should 
not be abolished at this time. Again, we do not wish to make an unqualified 
recommendation and we strongly urge the employers to co-operate in the 
establishment of national voluntary machinery. There seem to be at least 
three courses open. First, the establishment of voluntary machinery of a 
rather less formal nature than that which we proposed for the brush and 
broom industry. Secondly, the establishment of voluntary machinery of the 
type and in the manner that we suggested for the brush and broom industry. 
Thirdly, the hair, bass and fibre industry could join with the brush and broom 
industry in the establishment of the voluntary machinery that we have recom- 
mended in the Report and which we hope may eventually replace the 
Brush and Broom Wages Council. Of these courses of action, we favour 
the third. Given the establishment of one of these forms of voluntary 
national negotiating machinery, we think that, in all the circumstances! it 
should be possible to enforce, with the support of the Terms and Conditions 
of Employment Act, 1959, such national agreements as would be made. 

Variation of Fields of Operation of the Wages Councils 

93. It would have been possible to recommend that the workers within the 
field of operation of the Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council should be 
transferred to the field of operation of the Brush and Broom Wages Council. 
While we have recommended against the abolition of the Brush and Broom 
Wages Council at the present time, we hope to see, within three years, a 
joint application from the employers’ and workers’ organisations for the 
abolition of the Council. We have also recommended against the abolition 
of the Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council at this time, although we would 
hope that, within the same period, there would be a joint application for 
abolition. In these circumstances, although we recommend that the two 
Councils should not be abolished at present, our opinion is that it would not 
be expedient to recommend that the workers within the field of operation of 
the Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council should be transferred to the field of 
operation of the Brush and Broom Wages Council. 

94. If we had thought that the creation of voluntary machinery for the 
two industries was impracticable, or had necessarily to be long deferred, we 
would have recommended the abolition of the Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages 
Council and the transfer of the workers involved to the field of operation 
of the Brush and Broom Wages Council. Such a recommendation would 
have been acceptable, in various degrees of willingness or reluctance, to the 
National Society of Brushmakers, the Hair Manufacturers’ Association and 
the British Brush Manufacturers’ Association. The Ministry of Labour saw 
no objection to such a merger, though its representative pointed out that the 
amount of statutory wage regulation would not have been reduced. 
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95. We think it practicable and desirable to encourage the hair, bass and 
fibre industry to join with the brush and broom industry in the establishment 
of the voluntary machinery that we have recommended in this Report and 
which we hope may, at a relatively early date, replace the Brush and Broom 
Wages Council. The National Society of Brushmakers would be prepared 
to deal with both industries under one aegis. The general view of the Hair 
Manufacturers’ Association was that, if voluntary machinery had to replace 
the Wages Council, they should be associated with the brush manufacturers. 
The British Brush Manufacturers’ Association recognised that operations in 
the two industries were somewhat similar, that terms and conditions of 
employment were similar, that the two industries were associated in industrial 
training and other activities, and the Association conceded that amalgamation 
of the two Wages Councils would be better than their abolition. It seems to 
us that if amalgamation of the two Wages Councils is acceptable to the 
principal organisations concerned, and would have been recommended by 
us in certain circumstances, it is expedient to encourage the hair, bass and 
fibre industry to join with the brush and broom industry in the establishment 
of voluntary machinery. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Brush and Broom Wages Council (Great Britain) 

96. We are agreed that there is no adequate machinery set up by agree- 
ment between organisations representing workers and employers respectively 
for the effective regulation of remuneration and conditions of employment of 
workers within the field of operation of this Wages Council. We recommend, 
therefore, that the Brush and Broom Wages Council (Great Britain) should 
not be abolished at the present time. 

97. We see no unsurmountable obstacles to the early establishment of 
voluntary machinery and we consider it to be proper for us to urge that 
every effort should be made by both sides, and especially by the employers, 
to establish adequate national voluntary negotiating machinery within the 
industry with a view to the emergence of a joint application for the abolition 
of the Wages Council within the three-year programme outlined in para- 
graph 86. We respectfully suggest, further, that the Minister of Labour 
should invite the organisations concerned, and especially the British Brush 
Manufacturers’ Association, to endeavour to initiate voluntary machinery 
within the period indicated and that the Minister should keep progress under 
review. 

The Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council (Great Britain) 

98. We are agreed that there is no adequate machinery set up by agreement 
between organisations representing workers and employers respectively for 
the effective regulation of remuneration and conditions of employment of 
workers within the field of operation of the Wages Council. We recommend, 
therefore, that the Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council (Great Britain) should 
not be abolished at the present time. 

99. We see no insuperable obstacles to the early establishment of voluntary 
machinery and consider it to be proper to urge that every effort should be 
made by both sides, and especially by the employers, to establish national 
voluntary negotiating machinery within the industry. We think that the 
Hair Manufacturers’ Association and the British Brush Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation should collaborate in the establishment of voluntary machinery but, 
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in any event, we hope that it will be possible for the hair, bass and fibre 
industry to submit a joint application for the abolition of its Wages Council 
more or less within the same period as has been suggested for the brush and 
broom industry. 

100. We desire to record our appreciation of the way in which Mr. A. C. W. 
Sole has served us as Secretary of the Commission. ' His courtesy, efficiency, 
skill and experience have been of the greatest value to us in the course of 
our investigations and deliberations, and in the preparation of this Report. 

We have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

A. D. Campbell (Chairman). 

E. M. Amphlett. 

W. E. Cavenagh. 

S. Chapman. 

E. Haynes. 

L. Sharp. 

John Wordie. 

A. C. W. Sole ( Secretary ). 

26 th September, 1967. 
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APPENDIX I 

List op Organisations and Persons who have given Oral or 
Written Evidence 

Oral and Written Evidence 

British Brush Manufacturers’ Association 
Hair Manufacturers’ Association 
Ministry of Labour 
National Society of Brushmakers 

Mr. R. O. Slack (President of the Hair Manufacturers’ Association) 
Written Evidence Only 

General and Municipal Workers’ Union 
National League of the Blind of Great Britain and Ireland 
Transport and General Workers’ Union 
Oral Evidence Only 

Professor W. Hagenbuch, M.A. (Deputy Chairman of the Hair, Bass and 
Fibre Wages Council (Great Britain) and of the Brush and Broom 
Wages Council (Great Britain)) 

Sir George Honeyman, C.B.E., Q.C., LL.D. (Chairman of the Hair, Bass 
and Fibre Wages Council (Great Britain) and of the Brush and Broom 
Wages Council (Great Britain)) 

National Association of Workshops for the Blind Incorporated 

Miss E. M. Parker (Independent Member of the Hair, Bass and Fibre 

Wages Council (Great Britain)) 

APPENDIX II 

The Scope of the Wages Councils 
A. The Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council (Great Britain) 

The Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages Council (Great Britain) operates in 
relation to workers to whom the Schedule to the Hair, Bass and Fibre Wages 
Council (Great Britain) (Variation) Order 1964 applies, namely: — 

Workers employed in Great Britain in any of the following 
occupations : — 

The drafting, dressing or mixing of bass, whisk or similar fibres or 
horse hair or other hairs and the weaving of hair or fibre or of mixed 
hair and fibre, and all preparatory, finishing, warehousing or packing 
operations incidental to or appertaining to all or any of the above 
processes, but excluding: — 

(a) any of the above operations or processes where they are carried 
on in association with or in conjunction with the manufacture 
of brushes or brooms ; 

C b ) the drafting, dressing or mixing of hair or fibre preparatory to 
the curling of hair or fibre or of mixed hair and fibre and all 
preparatory, finishing, warehousing or packing operations in- 
cidental to or appertaining to all or any of the last above- 
mentioned processes, and 
(c) the dressing of animal skins. 
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B. The Brush and Broom Wages Council (Great Britain) 

The Brush and Broom Wages Council (Great Britain) operates in relation 
to workers employed in Great Britain in the trade specified in the Regula- 
tions made by the Minister of Labour and dated 10th July 1919 with respect 
to the constitution and proceedings of the Brush and Broom Trade Board 
(Great Britain), that is to say:— - 

the manufacture of brushes (other than feather brushes) or brooms, 
including the following operations, where all or any of them are carried 
on in association with or in conjunction with the manufacture of such 
brushes or brooms: — 

(a) the drafting, dressing or mixing of bass, whisk or similar fibres 
or animal bristles or hair and the working of wood, bone, ivory 
or celluloid ; 

( b ) all finishing, warehousing, packing or other operations incidental 
to or appertaining to the manufacture of such brushes or brooms ; 

but excluding the following operations : — 

The sawing and turning of wood as a preliminary operation to the 
manufacture of such brushes or brooms ; the making of metal parts 
and the mounting of brushes with metal or tortoise-shell backs. 
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